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PLAN FOR APPEASEMENT 
By Sister M. Rosamonp, O.S.F. 
Holy Family College, Manitowoc, Wis. 

N HIS article “No Time for Ap- 
I peasement” (THe Crassica, Out- 
Look for February, 1960), Dr. A. M. 
Withers pleaded for the expression 
of a “clash of thinking” with his 
ideas on the teaching of Latin, if 
such clash there should be. In _ re- 
sponse to this plea, the present writer 
should like to center her remarks 
around her “clash” with Dr. Withers’ 
conception of the term “traditional 
Latin teaching” and the implications 
this may have for our present-day 
methods, 

What we have long looked upon 
as the “traditional method” was not 
generally in vogue until the nine- 
teenth century, as we now know 
from reputable scholars, e. g., Father 
George E. Ganss, S.J. (St. Ignatius’ 
Idea of a Jesuit University |Mar- 
quette University Press, 1954]). It 
was at this late date that educators 
who were attempting to defend the 
position of Latin in the liberal-arts 
curriculum began to hold that Latin 
study has for its chief objectives dis- 
cipline of mind and transfer of train- 
ing. Hence the preoccupation with 
grammatical analysis that became part 
and parcel of every classical passage 
with which we were browbeaten and 
continued to browbeat others who 
had to follow the same syntax-strewn 
way “multiplicato labore et dolore 
filiis Adam,” as St. Augustine would 
have put it. 

A second point of contention on 
the part of the writer stems from Dr. 
Withers’ assumption that high-school 
students with their necessarily meager 
Latin background enjoy the _intel- 
lectual challenge of grappling with 
the difficult language of the classics. 
No matter how intellectual the stu- 
dent may be, he would prefer, it 
seems to the writer, to discover the 
treasure of a literary gem or a pro- 
found principle, or even to thrill 
with the romance of high adventure 
and intrigue, with a less strenuous 
intellectual struggle. Again the great 
Augustine, this time as scholar, is a 
case in point. Despite his giant in- 
tellect, he confessed that, although 
his appetite for the great Latin clas- 
sics was insatiable, his taste for a 
story had been soured by the tales 
of Homer, fabulous though they 
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HYMNUS EPIPHANIAE 
Quicumque Christum quaeritis, 
oculos in altum tollite: 

illic licebit visere 

signum perennis gloriae. 

Haec stella, quae solis rotam 
vincit decore ac lumine, 
venisse terris nuntiat 

cum carne terrestri Deum. 


Aurelii Prudentii Clementis 
Liber Cathemerinon XII 1-8 
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were, when he had to ferret them out 
of the original Greek. No—or at 
least this has been the writer’s ex- 
perience—students with a background 
of one or two years of high-school 
Latin are no more ready to deal with 
the intricacies of the Latin classics 
than the children of the primary 
grades are to savor the literary de- 
lights of Chaucer and Shakespeare. 
Contrary to Dr. Withers’ view, | 
believe that the students’ first con- 
tact with the Latin tongue should be 
“young and kittenish” if they are go- 
ing to develop the ease in reading it 
and the facility in expressing them- 
selves in it that will later afford them 
delight in Cicero’s turns of phrase 
and Vergil’s felicitous verses. 


This brings up another point in 
the teaching of Latin. Does one ever 


really know a language without 
learning to speak it? Also, can we as 
teachers develop in students a genu- 
ine interest in a language they do 
not learn to speak? To answer this 
question we have only to regard the 
upsurge of student interest in the 
modern foreign languages and the 
steady decline of interest in the study 
of Latin. What Latin teacher, more- 
over, who has introduced even a 
modicum of Latin conversation in 
her classes has not observed an: en- 
tirely new and different kind of en- 
thusiasm toward Latin study? Before 
the nineteenth-century “intellectual” 
approach to the teaching of Latin, 
students came to the subject via the 
oral approach. Long after Latin had 
ceased to be a vernacular, boys in 
Europe began to speak Latin as soon 
as they entered school, at the age of 
5-7, and continued to speak, write, 
and read it until the age of 14-16, 


when they began their higher studies. 
Naturally, they began this Latin con- 
versation about simple, well-known, 
everyday things, and again, quite nat- 
urally, in the non-Ciceronian manner. 
For Ciceronian Latin, like Chaucerian 
English, was—and always should be 
—strictly for the books. As for the 
study of the classics, not until stu- 
dents had been speaking Latin in 
school constantly for four to six 
years were they introduced to the 
great Latin authors. 

Another thing about the pre-mod- 
ern approach that may come as a 
shock to those of: us who were 
taught to regard “pony” readers as 
the social outcasts of the Latin world 
is the fact that interlinear and paral- 
lel translations were the ordinary 
texts that budding scholars used 
openly and unblushingly. The use 
of the parallel translation continued 
down through the centuries until the 
nineteenth called it naughty. Perhaps 
the most famous extant example of 
this sort of text is the well-known 
Orbis Pictus by the  seventeenth- 
century Latin teacher Comenius. As 
I write, | have at hand a filmstrip 
copy of this interesting text. The 
first lesson is a simple Latin conver- 
sation between a man and a boy, 
pictured on the upper half of the 
page taking a stroll in the country- 
side on a summer day. The conversa- 
tion is printed below the picture on 
the lower half of the page, the left- 
hand column in English, the right- 
hand column in Latin. The succeed- 
ing lessons have subject matter of 
gradually increasing difficulty, but 
always there is the English column 
side by side with the Latin and al- 
ways there are illustrations. Pictures 
of various types of animals, for in- 
stance, are designated by both the 
English and the Latin name for each. 
The subject matter is quaint, the 
method modern. For have not our 
modern educational psychologists 
been insisting upon the need for es- 
tablishing memory associations easily, 
accurately, and pleasantly as a sine 
qua non in the study of a new lan- 
guage? With all our emphasis on 
audio-visual materials, it seems strange 
that no modern Latin text, at least so 
far as I am aware, has used this 
pictorial approach to the teaching of 
vocabulary. 

At present there are attempts to 
return to this truly “traditional” ap- 
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proach to the study of Latin. But do 
these modern methods, one wonders, 
embody all the desiderata of the 
earlier teaching practices? Dr. Waldo 
E. Sweet’s Latin: A Structural Ap- 
proach (University of Michigan 
Press, 1957), with its emphasis on 
automatic recall through the daily 
“pattern practice” of “basic sen- 
tences,’ would seem to the writer 
(although I cannot speak with the 
authority of one who has made a 
thorough study of or taught by this 
method) to be an attempt to approxi- 
mate the day-by-day _ repetition 
through years of practice in speak- 
ing the language by which students 
of an earlier day became familiar 
with Latin. Another new book, 
Father William G. Most’s Latin by 
the Natural Method (Henry Reg- 
nery Company, 1957-1958), is a com- 
bination of the direct method with 
our so-called’ traditional method. 
Both of these methods warrant our 
careful investigation. One is forced 
to recognize, however, that “method” 
is not the whole answer to the suc- 
cess of the earlier teaching. With 
students aged five to seven, Latin 
could afford to be “young and kit- 
tenish.” Also, in an age when edu- 
cated men everywhere spoke Latin 
fluently and with ease, motivation 
for students to learn Latin was pro- 
vided ready-made. Can we hope to 
achieve, one wonders, comparable 
situations and motivations today? 
With Dr. Withers, the present 
writer hopes to see much discussion of 
modern trends in Latin teaching in 
coming issues of THe CiassicaL Out- 
Look. However much we may “clash” 
in our views on the subject, we are at 
one in our concern to keep Latin a 
vital force in the curricula of our 
schools today. Further, it is only by 
accepting the challenge of such 
clashes that the problems which 
clamor for solution can finally be 
worked out, when all our differences 
are resolved in a blue-print for the 
new approach to Latin teaching. 
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LATIN IN INDIANA 

The May, 1960, issue of the Indiana 
Teacher, official publication of the 
Indiana State Teachers Association, 
carries an informative article by 
Dorothea C. Blue, “Who Takes For- 
eign Languages?” In the public high 
schools, junior and senior, 14.5 per 
cent of the student population is en- 
rolled in foreign-language classes; of 
this number, approximately 50 per 
cent are studying Latin. During 1959- 


1960, of 849 schools, 252 offered only 
Latin, 103 only modern languages, 
215 both, and 276 no foreign lan- 
guage. As usual, the highest enroll- 
ment in each language was in the 
first year. For Latin the figures are 
as follows: Latin I—15,374; Latin II 
—8213; Latin III and IV—756. 

We owe this information to the 
kind offices of Miss Eileen Johnson, 
of the Anderson (Ind.) Senior High 
School, and Mrs. Edna Cunningham, 
of the American Classical League 
Service Bureau. 


A PLUG FOR LATIN 

The following is quoted from an 
account of the 1960 Pacific North- 
west Conference of Foreign Lan- 
guage Teachers appearing in the 
Idaho Language ‘Teachers’ Forum 
13.4 (May 22, 1960), p. 13: 

“Professor Nostrand [Howard L. 
Nostrand, president of the American 
Association of Teachers of French 
and Executive Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages at the 
University of Washington] proposed 
the adoption of Latin or Greek as 
the second foreign language for all 
students. He recommended that its 
study be begun in the seventh grade, 
and that it be approached and studied 
as a spoken language until the stu- 
dent can read fluently classical litera- 
ture. The study of ancient languages 
and literatures, he said, has an ex- 
tremely important part to play in 
our twentieth century culture. It 
provides us with a link—and an un- 
derstanding—with our past that we 
can gain in no other way.” 


COLLEGE NEWS 
Encouraging statistics are contained 
in a report issued by the Mount 
Holyoke News Bureau. This report 
describes a study made of the high- 
school language preparation of stu- 
dents entering a group of eastern 
women’s colleges within recent years: 
Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mount Holy- 
oke, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
The classes entering in September, 
1958, and totaling 2378 girls, are typi- 
cal of all three groups examined. 
The language most frequently stud- 
ied in high school by these students 
—either alone or together with an- 
other language — was Latin. At 
Mount Holyoke, Smith, and Welles- 
ley, 88% of the entrants had studied 
Latin, as opposed to 80%, 83%, and 
84%, respectively, for French. At 
Bryn Mawr, the proportion was 82% 
to 79%, at Vassar 79% to 83%, and 
at Barnard 49% to 74%. At each col- 
lege Spanish was in third place (9%- 
27%), and German in fourth (3%- 
10% ). Of the class entering Welles- 
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ley in September, 1959, more than 
25% had had three years of Latin, 
and another 12% had had four. 


OHIO SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Ohio Classical Conference of- 
fers to teachers of Latin in the high 
schools of Ohio a scholarship of $500 
for summer study at the American 
Academy in Rome or the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
Applications should be sent before 
December 15 to the Secretary of the 
Conference, Mr. Lorimer Robey, 3341 
E. Monmouth Rd., Cleveland 18. 
The Conference also awards two 
scholarships worth $100 each for 
study at any summer Latin institute 
of the recipient’s choice, or for sum- 
mer graduate study. 

e5he65 ie 
TRUMAN AND THE 
CLASSICS 
By Joun F. Retry 
La Salle Military Academy, Oakdale, N. Y. 
HE CrassicaAL OutLook for De- 
ptm 1953, carried an account 
by the present writer of the interest 
of former U. S. President Harry S. 
Truman in classical matters as ex- 
pressed in William Hillman’s book, 
Mr. President. 

Now in his own most recent pub- 
lication, Mr. Citizen, Mr. Truman 
has made some additional comments 
that, sparse though they are, will be 
of interest to classicists. 

One of these concerns Caesar’s 
Commentaries. Mr. Truman writes 
that very few “soldiers” have written 
about their campaigns with the “un- 
complicated simplicity and direct- 
ness” (p. 232) that characterize this 
work of Julius Caesar. 

Discussing questions that have been 
asked of him most frequently since 
he left the White House, Mr. Tru- 
man turns to the matter of the edu- 
cation of his grandsons, of whom he 
is very fond. Of course, he wants 
them to be educated first in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and then in 
higher mathematics and the basic sci- 
ences, which are essential to the 
knowledge of the expanding world. 
He also wants them to know some 
foreign language in current use. But 
they ought also to have “a knowl- 
edge of Latin and Greek.” It is note- 
worthy these days to observe an in- 
sistence by a prominent person not 
only on the study of Latin but, mi- 
rabile dictu, also on the study of 
Greek. 

The serious study of history is 
highly regarded by the former presi- 
dent. He wants his grandchildren to 
know modern history, especially, of 
course, the history of the United 
States. However, he explicitly states 
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the State University of lowa, reports 
the following proof of Julius Cae- 
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that they should know ancient his- 
tory and declares that American his- 
tory “can be better understood 
against the background of world 
history.” 

Finally, Mr. Truman has some 
comments to make on military ser- 
vice and the professional military 
which concern ancient Rome. Mili- 
tary training in the United States to- 
day is for defense purposes and it is 
also “very useful” for the “develop- 
ment of self-discipline and the ability 
to organize and get along with other 
people.” Moreover, in the opinion 
of the former president, ancient 
Rome was at its height as a repub- 
lic, when the Roman citizens them- 
selves did the fighting on the battle 
field and did not rely on mercenary 
armies (p. 205). However, when a 
professional military class arose, he 
continues, Rome fell into the hands 
of the emperors. Consequently, the 
decline of Roman “might” began 
with dependency on mercenaries. 

e5tee5ie 
A FIRST FOR THE 
ROMANS 
By Ernestine F. Leon 
The University of Texas 
HE RUSSIANS, now rejoicing 
to be the first to land a rocket 
on the moon, have long claimed the 
discovery of radio, telephone, and 
practically all modern inventions be- 
fore these were put to use by west- 
ern countries. Hence it is quite a 
surprise to find out that the condi- 
tioned reflex, best known from the 
experiments in the training of dogs 
made by the Russian scientist, Ivan 
Petrovich Pavlov, had been used to 
advantage on Roman pig farms. The 
eminent Roman scholar, M. Teren- 
tius Varro, is our witness (R.R. 
2.4.20): “The swineherd should ac- 


custom the pigs to do everything to 
the sound of a shepherd horn. At 
first, when they are penned up, the 
gate of the sty is opened at the 
sound of the horn, so that they can 
go out to the place where barley has 
been spread out in a long row. For 
when it is so spread, less is wasted 
than if it were left in a pile and 
more of the pigs can reach it with 
greater convenience. The reason for 
their being trained to come together 
at the sound of the horn is that they 
may not become scattered and lost 
in a wooded area.” 
es teeS ie 

LATIN INSTITUTE—196: 

For the fourteenth consecutive year 
the American Classical League an- 
nounces a Latin Institute to be held 
for its members and friends at the 
end of the school year. In 1961 the 
League will again meet at Miami 
University, in Oxford, Ohio; the 
dates are June 22-24. As in the past, 
there will be stimulating papers and 
discussions on classical subjects; par- 
ticipants will have the opportunity 
to meet and exchange views with the 
officers of the League, with col- 
leagues from all parts of the coun- 
try, and with distinguished guests 
and friends of the classics; the rich 
resources of the Service Bureau will 
be available for their personal inspec- 
tion; and the beauty of the Miami 
campus, the excellence of its kitchen, 
and the comfort of its accommoda- 
tions are attractions not lightly to 
be overlooked. 

Details on this 1961 meeting will 
be announced in Tue CLAssicaL 
OvTLooK as they are reported to us. 
In the meantime, mark the dates— 
June 22-24—on your calendar now, 
and plan to be in Oxford for the 
League’s Fourteenth Latin Institute. 


snow to the downtown express plat- 
form of the Lexington Avenue Sub- 
way at Eighty-sixth Street. As we 
waited for the train, our attention 
was attracted by the numerous ad- 
vertisements and posters and, in par- 
ticular, by the graffiti scrawled 
thereon. We had been told that most 
of these would cause even a Pe- 
tronius to blush; so it was with some 
trepidation that we approached the 
nearest and longest of these unso- 
licited comments. A trifle disap- 
pointed but every bit as surprised, 
we read: Gallia est omnis divisa in 
partes tres and so on until the end 
of this most famous sentence. We re- 
turned to our hotel believing that 
perhaps this generation is not so 
hopeless after all.” 


LATIN UP-TO-DATE 

The following account of a novel 
club activity comes from Miss Ada 
Strong, of East Tennessee State Col- 
lege Training School in Johnson City: 

“Recently a class of second-year 
Latin students in their club activity 
period presented their version of 
General Electric’s ‘College Bowl,’ 
seen weekly on television. 

“The officers served as time-keeper, 
judges, score-keeper, and quiz master. 
The questions were based on the 
past weeks’ study of a trip to Greece 
with added reports by members of 
the class on many phases of ancient 
Greek history, art, and civilization. 
At the beginning of the contest an 
announcement was made that to the 
winning team would go a_ 1500- 
drachma scholarship to the school of 
Enchorio in Athens, the school at- 
tended by the main characters of 
the textbook’s account of Greece. 

“The score-keeper used Roman 
numerals in her work, and Team II 
won with a score of CXL. Their re- 
ward was wreaths of native hemlock, 
placed on their heads by the quiz 
master, who apologized for the cur- 
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rent shortage of olive and _ laurel 
leaves. 

“The contest was a surprise to 
every one except the program com- 
mittee. The contestants were chosen 
from the membership of the class. 
The rest of the group composed the 
audience, which did not have to have 
technically arranged reactions to en- 
joy thoroughly this original pro- 
gram. 


LATIN IN HOUSTON 

We ‘are indebted to Miss Leslie 
lllig, formerly of George Washing- 
ton High School, New York, N. Y., 
for the following encouraging com- 
munication: 

“Readers of THe CrassicaL Out- 
LOOK may be interested to learn that 
one of the high schools in our coun- 
try which still maintains a complete 
course in Latin is the Mirabeau B. 
Lamar Senior High School in Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

“Recently I had the pleasure of 
visiting a third-term Latin class in 
this school. The class, under the in- 
struction of Miss Virginia Keller, 
was reading The Argonauts. 

“The students were keenly inter- 
ested in the story and eagerly volun- 
teered to read and to answer ques- 
tions put to the class by their 
teacher. It was particularly interest- 
ing to observe that the young stu- 
dents responded to suggestions that 
they choose a more interesting or 
colorful translation of the Latin than 
the common-place one that students 
in the early grades generally select. 

“One factor that contributed to 
the progress of the students and the 
development of their interest in Latin 
was the size of the class. The total 
register numbered twenty-three stu- 
dents. When each student in a class 
can receive daily individual attention 
and encouragement from his teacher, 
he is bound to acquire active interest 
in a subject and a desire to excel in 
his work. 

“It is indeed heartening to know 
that a high-school system exists that 
will permit small-sized classes to be 
organized, classes that will encourage 
growth in a young person’s ability 
to realize the fundamental purpose 
of education for living. This is in- 
deed ‘progressive education.’ ” 

eh ies ie 
JCL ACTIVITIES 
By M. D. LaFountaIn 
Trenton, N. J. 
FTER CHECKING through the 
clippings he has received dur- 
ing the past year, the writer, who is 
the member of the American Classi- 
cal League Committee on the Junior 
Classical League in charge of pub- 


licity, has discovered that the num- 
ber of activities in which JCL per- 
sonnel took part is so great—in fact, 
over 150—that it is obviously im- 
possible to do justice to all of them 
in so limited an article as this. He 
has therefore chosen a few, which 
seemed to be particularly complete, 
to write up here, with the full reali- 
zation that there are many schools 
and chapters besides those mentioned 
below which have been just as ac- 
tive. In other words, if your chap- 
ter is not mentioned here, it is not 
because of any attempt to be partial 
to some and not to others. Mean- 
while, whenever you have any event 
which you consider a bit beyond the 
ordinary, please send me full par- 
ticulars, with a view to its inclusion 
in some future article. Address me at 
5 Clermont Ave., Trenton 8, N. J. 


CONVENTIONS 

Those of you who are familiar 
with the workings of the Junior 
Classical League know that this or- 
ganization operates on three levels: 
the local, the state, and the national. 
On the state and the national levels 
the convention continues to be the 
popular and important function. Our 
national convention this year, at Al- 
buquerque, was the greatest ever 
from every point of view; a detailed 
account of it will appear in next 
month’s issue. 

During the year 1959-1960 the na- 
tional, regional, and state conventions 
totaled 37, attended by 21,777 dele- 
gates from 812 chapters. Miss Lou- 
rania Miller, who, as National Fed- 
erations Chairman for many years, 
compiled statistics on state conven- 
tions, passed away last December. 
For this reason complete information 
for 1959-1960 is not available, but it 
is reasonable to assume, from some 
reports and estimates, that there have 
been about 40 conventions with an 
attendance of nearly 25,000. The 
number of delegates attending these 
conventions ranged from 68 to 2223. 
Some conventions were necessarily 
restricted by lack of accommoda- 
tions. Several were two-day affairs. 
Thus JCL continues to advance in 
this respect. 

BANQUETS 

Many chapters stage Roman ban- 
quets; sometimes these are features at 
conventions. Some schools have ac- 
tually made huge productions out of 
these affairs, as, for example, the 
one in Trenton, Mo. Over the six- 
teen years this banquet has been held 
(usually in the gymnasium), it has 
truly become a community affair, 
and most of the school year is used 
in preparation for it. About six hun- 
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dred guest invitations are issued to 
parents, friends, former JCL mem- 
bers, and even Latin teachers with 
their students from near-by towns. 
These guests do not share in the 
banquet, but are assigned spectator 
seats in the balcony. 

The entire gymnasium is trans- 
formed into a Roman triclinium by 
means of painted paper “walls.” Latin 
quotations, busts of famous Romans 
or deities, and paper columns add to 
the atmosphere. All tables are deco- 
rated with candles, incense burners, 
gold bowls, lamps, scrolls, and vari- 
ous materials copied from authentic 
Roman originals. The course of the 
banquet proceeds traditionally ab 
ovo ad mala, but a 150-pound roast 
pig, brought in on a large tray by 
slaves, seems to be the major part of 
the menu. 

When all is ready, immediately 
following the fanfare of the trum- 
peters, the one hundred participating 
students, all clad in Roman costumes, 
march in through the entrance with 
its warning “Cave Canem,” being 
careful to make the first step with 
the right foot. A curtain parts and 
there stands revealed Mt. Olympus 
with its full complement of gods and 
goddesses. Sacrifices are made and 
the auspices declared favorable. 
Slaves remove shoes, finger bowls 
with towels are much in evidence, 
and the feast begins. 

For entertainment Caesar’s legions 
come to life in all their glory, fa- 
mous Romans reappear from the 
realm of departed spirits, Cicero 
gives his immortal speech against 
Catiline, and the Ides of March are 
re-enacted. There are skits, tumbling, 
and wrestling matches, while gladia- 
tors stage their mortal combats. 
Throughout the evening soft music 
is provided by the pipes of Pan. Yes, 
this is quite an event, but more than 
that, through the publicity it occa- 
sions, it helps to create tremendous 
interest in Latin and the classics. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The chief publication of JCL is 
Torco: U.S., which for many years 
has been issued three times a year 
by the Henderson (Tex.) High 
School. The September issue pertains 
almost exclusively to the national 
convention, while the January and 
April issues contain articles and pic- 
tures submitted by various chapters 
from the entire country. It is impos- 
sible to estimate properly the huge 
task performed year after year by 
Miss Gould and her students in or- 
der to make this great paper available 
to all JCL’ers. By the way, do you 
know that Torco: U.S. is now on 
file in the Library of Congress? 
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Most states and many chapters 
publish their own periodicals. While 
some, such as Louisiana, Indiana, and 
Texas, are printed, the majority are 
in mimeograph form, which in no 
way lessens their effectiveness. Many 
are outstanding, so let us look at 
some samples. 

Vox Latina is the once-a-year 
publication of Coles Junior High 
School, in Ashland, Ky. It appears 
as a thirty-page mimeographed or 
multilithed booklet containing the 
usual comments on chapter activities, 
but from here on the format is a 
little different. “Vox Discipuli” is a 
common feature, but “Vox Populi” 
with comments on Latin from Bing 
Crosby, J. Edgar Hoover, and Dave 
Garroway is rarer. Word _ histories 
explaining the true but unusual 
meanings of some common English 
words feature the next two pages, 
followed by two more of examples 
of classical myths gone commercial, 
all converted into poetry. It is sig- 
nificant to note that every one of 
these articles is very cleverly illus- 
trated by sketches, so that the en- 
tire bulletin has a striking appearance 
entirely different from the usual 
make-up of bare printed pages. As 
the sketches continue, the theater, 
clothing, homes, schools, trades, ath- 
letics, and food of the Romans are 
all aptly described and compared 
with those of today, while the last 
few pages are filled with advertise- 
ments, apparently taken from local 
shops or establishments, but all skill- 
fully done in Latin. And all this by 
a junior high school! 

A sixty-page illustrated bulletin 
called Multum in Parvo is published 
annually by Cathedral High School, 
in Trenton, N. J. This is somewhat 
longer than the. average JCL paper. 
Although it contains much of the 
usual material, such as records of 
activities, crossword puzzles, poems, 
and mythological quizzes, it also 
shows decided evidence of more in- 
tensive work in connection with Lat- 
in. Apparently some of the articles 
required lengthy research on _ the 
part of the writers, while a few are 
actually in Latin, something rarely 
seen in this type of work. 

A beautiful little booklet, 4%2x6 
inches, is put out by the S.P.Q.R. 
chapter of Glasgow, Ky. The cover 
is gold with the Roman eagle, “S.P. 
Q.R.,” and “1959-1960” printed in 
purple, while the inside pages are 
white with purple ink. This booklet, 
after listing the customary informa- 
tion about its chapter plus all mem- 
bers according to rank, records, one 
page for each month, the entire pro- 
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gram for the year, showing that a 
considerable amount of planning 
must have gone into its preparation. 

Not so elaborate as this booklet, 
but just as functional, is the one 
published by the North Hills High 
School, in Pittsburgh, Pa. This lists 
the program for each week from late 
September to early May. 

The Trenton, N. J., chapter has 
a miniature publication called The 
Key to JCL. After a fine introduc- 
POSSOHESOESESSOOSHOSEOSEOHOD 

GIVE THE OUTLOOK 

If you have a friend who is a 
teacher or a lover of the classics, 
why not give him a subscription to 
Tue CrassicaL Outiookx for Christ- 
mas? Send in your order at once, and 
we shall notify the recipient before 
Christmas, on a Latin Christmas card. 
Address the American Classical 


League, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 
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tion stating its purpose, succeeding 
pages contain precise information: 
creed, song, history, activities, schol- 
arships, conventions, and _ general 
facts and comments. The booklet is 
intended to arouse interest for new 
individual members as well as for 
new chapters. 

In connection with their Roman 
banquets chapters print or 
make up very attractive menus, some 
of which include additional informa- 
tion pertaining to the evening's pro- 
gram, membership lists, committee 
rosters, etc. That of Cleburne, Tex., 
is an excellent example. 

Because their school had no paper 
of its own, the Chickasha (Okla.) 
JCL’ers started one called Caesar's 
Teasers, which was sold not only to 
their own members but to all high- 
school students, thus making them a 
profit, publicizing JCL, and giving 
the school a paper. 


some 


COMMUNICATION THROUGH 
PERSONALITIES 

We know that JCL, because of its 
three-level versatility, lends itself 
handily to the interchange of ideas 
among students, both by personal 
contact and through correspondence. 
Over the years there have been num- 
erous outstanding examples, but here 
we shall pause for just two which 
occurred during 1959-1960. 

Back in June, 1954, at the first 
national convention, in San Antonio, 
Tex., a boy named Dick Page, from 
Webster Groves, Mo., was elected 
President of JCL. It was a wise se- 
lection, for he performed his duties 
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well at the second national conven- 
tion, in lowa, in spite of the fact 
that many problems in parliamen- 
tary procedure had not yet been 
ironed out. Dick attended the fol- 
lowing year’s convention, at Oxford, 
Ohio, and was a very popular figure. 
After his graduation from Oberlin, 
where he made an exceptional rec- 
ord, he appeared as one of the out- 
standing college graduates on the 
Dave Garroway show. The year 
1959-1960 he spent as a graduate stu- 
dent at Princeton. When the New 
Jersey JCL discovered that this 
former JCL dignitary was in their 
midst, they immediately contacted 
him and asked him to be the princi- 
pal speaker at their 1960 convention. 
He consented. Since mythology was 
the theme of the convention, Dick 
chose the god Janus as his focal 
point, because, as Janus looks both 
forward and backward, so he gave 
an account both of what JCL had 
meant to him in the past and of how 
he looked at the future from the 
standpoint of the young man about 
to enter the business world. Judging 
from the warm and hearty reception 
accorded to his speech, New Jersey 
JCL’ers well appreciated these first- 
hand remarks from one who had 
had much their own type of experi- 
ence. 

Our second example is a boy from 
Montana named Mike Feda. Mike 
appeared all alone at the convention 
at St. Olaf, in 1959. Since the rules 
state that every delegate must have 
a sponsor, he was adopted for the 
duration by the Arkansas group. 
They became so fond of him that 
they decided to run him for national 
treasurer, an office to which he was 
elected. When Mike returned home, 
it might be said that he had become 
inspired. In all Montana there were 
only four JCL members, all in his 
own school at Wolf Point, but he 
went to work, and during the year 
this number changed to four hun- 
dred. “Phenomenal” is hardly an apt 
term for this transformation. Mean- 
while the Arkansas group had de- 
cided that they wanted Mike for the 
speaker at their state convention. 
Consequently, on March 23 he 
boarded a train, all expenses paid, 
and finally arrived, via Chicago and 
Memphis, at Jonesboro, Ark., the 
site of the convention. One of the 
highlights for Mike came when he 
received the Arkansas’ Traveler 
Award from Governor Faubus. Af- 
ter spending several days with friends 
in Arkansas and Texas, including 
two at Henderson, the hub of JCL 
activity, Mike went to Dallas, from 
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where he took a plane back to Mon- 
tana. Surely he will never forget 
those days, nor will the comradeship 
so engendered be soon forgotten. 


SCRAPBOOKS 

Each year at the national conven- 
tion there are contests of various 
kinds, one of which is the scrapbook 
contest, the winners in which usu- 
ally seem to be largely repeaters. 
Now this is no foregone conclusion, 
because the judges are impartial; it 
just seems that some chapters use 
the scrapbook as one of their chief 
activities. Those who do not, appear 
to be missing one of the greatest 
sources of inspiration for their mem- 
bers. Scrapbooks may be divided 
into, many subdivisions containing 
material not only on the club’s ac- 
tivities but also on such things per- 
taining to Latin and the Romans as 
songs, ads, movies, the theater, car- 
toons, and the proverbial jokes. Since 
many of these are found scattered 
throughout various newspapers and 
magazines, they provide endless and 
unlimited opportunities for activity 
on the part of the interested student. 

TRAVEL 

Without question JCL’ers are one 
of the most traveled groups in exist- 
ence in secondary schools today. It 
is easy to understand how the miles- 
per-student add up to_ prodigious 
figures when we remember how 
many go to state and national con- 
ventions, and the distances covered. 
Then, too, many states regularly 
have executive-board or planning 
meetings which involve considerable 
travel within the state. 

Here is an example of travel with 
a purpose somewhat different from 
the usual. On February 5, 1960, the 
Ursuline High School chapter, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, journeyed to 
Canevin High School, in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., where they put on, for a large 
group of teachers, a demonstration 
Latin-club meeting, followed by a 
one-act playlet, The Twilight of the 
Gods, complete with costumes and 
programs. Such affairs are not only 
interesting and informative for all 
concerned, but also tend to furnish 
wholesome publicity for JCL as 
well as to create a firm bond among 
its members. 

While speaking of travel, let us 
keep in mind the executive-board 
meetings held by some states. If they 
are spaced every two or three 
months during the school year, and 
so regulated that representatives of 
each chapter may attend in addition 
to the board itself, the resultant so- 
cial hour, business session, and 
luncheon become a great incentive 


to active participation in JCL affairs, 
particularly within the state. 


PUBLICITY 
We may all feel justly proud of 
the publicity secured by the New 
Mexico people for the seventh na- 
tional convention. Newspapers car- 
ried numerous articles with many il- 
lustrations, and three magazines sent 
representatives to cover the affair. 
In our own publicity campaign, 
initiated two years ago, we have 
done exceptionally well, for in all 
departments except one—the number 
of states, where there is a definite 
limit—our totals have more than 
doubled: total inches, total articles, 
number of pictures, number of in- 
terested students and sponsors. If the 
suggestions published in the Septem- 
ber issue of Torcu: U.S. are fol- 
lowed out, it is quite conceivable 
that this year may be by far our 
greatest in this respect, for the con- 
stant pounding to keep JCL before 
the public eye can result only in 
greatly increased benefits to us all. 
5 he s5 te 
PHAETHON 
(OVID, METAMORPHOSES 2.301-328) 
Translated 


By Sister Mary Licuort, R.p.c. 
Good Counsel College 


paused—for vapors checked 

her very breath— 

And hid herself amid th’abodes of 
death. 

The mighty father called upon the 
gods— 

And him whose boon had put the 
world at odds— 

To witness that, unless he proffer aid, 

The universe a chaos would be made. 

With speed his mighty citadel he 
mounts, 

Whence rain pours down and thun- 
derbolt resounds, 

But seek where’er he 
found a dearth 

Of rain to pour upon the parched 
earth. 

It thundered as he poised against his 
ear 

The bolt he aimed against the chari- 
oteer 

Who at one stroke from wheel and 
life retires: 

Thus Jove with fire quenched the 
seething fires. 

The steeds, affrighted, separate amain, 

Unbind the yoke, and flee the broken 
rein. 

There lies the bridle, here the axle- 
tree, 

There shattered wheels, and every- 
where debris. 

But Phaéthon, his ruddy locks aglow, 

Goes whirling headlong to the earth 

below: 


Earth 


would, he 
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As stars have fallen from the placid 
sky— 

Or, if they fell not, seemed so to the 
eye. 

And where the River Po now runs 
its course 

Was found interment for the reeking 
corpse. 

The Natads 
mound, 

Upon whose stone is writ this brief 
account: 

“Here the driver Phaéthon doth lie; 

Although his fall was low, his aim 
was high.” 


reared in themory a 


PLATO’S APOLOGY OF 
SOCRATES FOR THE 
GENERAL READER 


By WituiaM E. Gwarkin, JR. 
Waterloo University College, Waterloo, Ont. 


SUSPECT THAT of all the 

works commonly read in trans- 
lation, whether in Great Books pro- 
grams, in general literature courses, 
or in private perusal, Plato’s Apol- 
ogy of Socrates calls for the least 
amount of supplementary informa- 
tion. That Plato wrote it, that there 
was a real + Socrates, that he was 
really put to death, and that he 
probably delivered a speech in his 
own defense but that there is no way 
to determine just how close the 
Apology is to this speech—that is 
about all one needs to know. And 
I am inclined to believe that with 
this modicum of information the 
general reader is more stirred emo- 
tionally by the Apology than by any 
other ancient work he reads. 

It seems, therefore, completely un- 
necessary to comment on how Plato 
composed this work, to discuss liter- 
ary devices and that sort of thing. 
Behind the Apology appears the fig- 
ure of the man Socrates, and that is 
what we take away from it. Every- 
thing seems clear—clear as a_ bell. 
Why be pedantic? 

This natural reaction is the highest 
possible tribute to Plato’s artistry. 
For if ever there was a situation in 
which art conceals art, it is in the 
Apology. 

Let us consider how we would 
write a justification for a friend re- 
cently put to death unjustly. I sus- 
pect that we would try an essay 
first. Perhaps we would weave a 
drama around the tragic circum- 
stance. An historical novel might be 
possible. But to make public an ora- 
tion purportedly uttered by the con- 
demned man at his trial would cer- 
tainly seem strange in our twentieth 
century. Yet it was not strange to 
the Athenians. It was the practice 
for an accused man to defend him- 
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self with words written for him by 
another, and many such speeches cir- 
culated after the trials at which they 
were spoken. There was a large class 
of professional men, known as logo- 
graphers, whose business it was to 
write speeches for both prosecutors 
and defendants. We are just begin- 
ning to accept the presidential ghost 
writer in twentieth-century Amoeri- 
ca, but in Athens the logographer 
was well known. The Athenians 
would not be shocked, then, by a 
published speech purporting to be 
the words of Socrates. They would 
recognize therein a perfectly famil- 
iar art form. But for the writer to 
make such a speech acceptable he 
must make it conform to the estab- 
lished pattern. He could not invent 
at will. The marvel of the Apology 
as a work of art is Plato’s ability to 
follow the model Greek oration as 
we find it in the works of the Greek 
orators, and to follow it consum- 
mately. 

The first part of a Greek court 
oration was called the proemion, and 
upon it much care was expended. In 
time a number of things were 
worked out which might well be 
said in an introduction. Each of 
them was called a topos, which we 
prefer to designate in English by the 
adjectival form “topic.” Let us look 
at some of those which Plato in- 
serted into the beginning of his work. 

One on trial in court desires, of 
course, truth on his side, plus elo- 
quence. Happy is the man who has 
both, and he will probably win the 
verdict. But what if he does not have 
eloquence? He cannot well hide its 
absence, but is he not exhibiting a 
weakness if he admits it? The Athen- 
ian logographers elaborated one very 
common topic in this connection. 
We still hear it today from public 
speakers—the “Unaccustomed as I 
am to public speaking” beginning. 
Note how Socrates uses it in the 
Apology. He is seventy years old 
and has never been in court before, 
so the jurors must not expect the 
highly developed art of the court- 
room orator. But how does saying 
that help out a speaker? Per se it 
does not. But the Athenian orators 
turned it so that it did. To have 
truth plus eloquence on your side 
is of course the ideal. But if you 
have no eloquence, the thing to do 
is to emphasize *the possession of 
truth. “Although I have no elo- 
quence, I do have truth on my side,” 
says the prisoner at the bar, and it 
is very helpful to be able to maintain 
in addition that the eloquence of the 
opponent is not an indication of the 
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truth, but merely a cover-up of 
falsehood. It had become well‘ known 
in Athens that often a glib speaker 
was not uttering the truth, or at 
least the whole truth. If you had no 
eloquence and the opponent did, one 
wns ab whe tebes wes to: pelek aut 
this common situation. 
Fundamentally this argument is 
valid, of course, because it is the 
duty of a juror to seek after truth 
and not be waylaid by diversions. It 
was a common topos in a Greek 
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POSITION? 

The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin and Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see Tue Cias- 
sicAL OutLook for November, 1960 
(page 15), or address the American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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oration to mention this duty plainly. 
The Greek word employed is usu- 
ally the one for “excellence” rather 
than that for “duty,” and the orator 
says, in effect, “If you are to do a 
good job in your particular task of 
the moment, you will devote your 
attention to the truth.” So Plato has 
Socrates say as the proemtion closes. 
It was also common to _ reinforce 
this topos by referring to the oath 
that the jurors took to this effect. 
This topic is not to be found in the 
proemion of the Apology, but the 
reader will find it later on, at the 
conclusion. 

These sentiments were by no 
means original with Plato. Countless 
orators were using them in the 
courts. The reader saw them in the 
published version of the Apology 
and was attracted by them. Plato 
has used them with great skill. They 
make their appeal to us not only 
because Socrates was a simple and 
honést man, but because Plato was 
a great literary artist. 

The next part of the Apology need 
not detain us, for we are already 
familiar with divisio, whether from 
modern debating or from such 
speeches as Cicero’s Manilian Law. 
In Greek it is called the prothesis, 
or statement of what the orator in- 
tends to prove. Socrates says that he 
proposes first to treat of certain 
long-standing accusations, and then 
of the charges now being brought 
by his accusers. 

Consequently, in the next division, 
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the pisteis, or proofs, we have a 
double argument. One notes at once 
that the first would not be allowed 
in a modern court. What former 
accusers have said is of no concern 
to the jury. The case it is trying is 
that of the charge formally brought 
by the accusers in legal form. But 
that is our modern point of view. 
Not so in Athens. There was no 
presiding judge to throw out such 
an argument. And, more important 
yet, the jury was large—to1, 501, or 
1oo1—and really a cross section of 
Athens. Many had heard the old 
charges, and so it was in point to 
answer them. These were not formal, 
of course; there was no written 
document containing them. Socrates 
introduces them with the great 
Greek word hdsper; they were in- 
deed charges “so to speak.” 
Socrates had long been accused of 
being a natural philosopher and a 
Sophist, “investigating the things be- 
neath the earth and the things in 
heaven, and making the worse argu- 
ment the convincing argument.” How 
does Socrates answer the first of 
these? Simply by asking the jurors 
to use their own knowledge that he 
had never talked of such matters. 
Against the charge of being a fee- 
charging Sophist his answer is, when 
you look at it closely, simply a flat 
denial, nothing more. It is not quite 
as blunt as that, for he introduces an 
interesting story about a_ teacher 
come to town with self-assurance 
and a tendency toward large fees, 
but if there were any strict logicians 
on the jury they would see that Soc- 
rates really does nothing but say that 
he has no such knowledge as the 
Sophists claim. In reality this is not 
strong proof. And for this reason 
there follows a long account in ex- 
planation of the circumstance that 
Socrates has such a reputation for 
wisdom when in reality he is not 
wise. Technically this is a digression; 
actually it is one of the parts we 
remember when the formal structure 
of the Apology has been forgotten. 
For we read how Socrates had been 
declared the wisest of men by the 
Delphic oracle and how he had in- 
terrogated the various professions of 
Athens and come to the conclusion 
that he alone of Athenians realized 
that he knew nothing; and we learn 
that he who has such a realization 
is in actual truth the only one who 
is wise. The final flourish is more 
to the point, that it was annoyance 
at the constant interrogation by Soc- 
rates and his pupils of bystanders to 
the latters’ chagrin that led to these 
long-standing accusations. 
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So much for the old charges. Now 
come the formal ones. This time 
they are real, definitely worded: 
corrupting the youth and not be- 
lieving in the gods which the city 
believes in, but in other, new divini- 
ties. Here the Apology becomes so 
intriguing that I suspect we forget 
the real nature of the argument. By 
questions Meletus, the chief accuser, 
is led to maintain that Socrates alone 
corrupts the youth of Athens, and 
all other Athenians improve them. 
But this is quite contrary to the 
usual situation, in which it is one 
man who improves and the large 
mass of the population that causes a 
deterioration. What has been proved? 
Simply that Meletus is inconsistent 
and not a clear thinker. 

Similarly with the next argument: 
Meletus is trapped into saying that 
Socrates willingly corrupts the young 
men. But—and here follows the 
hardest argument for the modern 
reader to view with favor—no one 
willingly corrupts his neighbor be- 
cause he realizes that he will in turn 
be corrupted by that neighbor. The 
startling nature of this contention 
should not divert the general reader 
from seeing the main argument. 
Grant the general principle, and 
what follows? Simply that Meletus 
has been shown to be totally incon- 
sistent, a careless thinker, and utterly 
foolish. Here we have something 
startling. A man on trial for his life 
in the most serious part of his de- 
fense stakes his life on the demon- 
stration of the inconsistency of his 
opponent. There could be no better 
illustration of the Greek emphasis 
upon the supreme value of 
thinking. 


clear 


In the reply to the accusation of 
atheism Meletus is first led off the 
track into charging that Socrates 
claims the sun to be not a god but 
a stone and the moon not a goddess 
but earth. This charge is easily de- 
molished, for everyone knows that 
it is Anaxagoras, not Socrates, who 
stands for such theories. After this 
by-play, what of the serious argu- 
ment? The charge is that Socrates 
believes not in the gods which the 
city believes in, but in new divinities. 
The ensuing argument is best un- 
derstood if we ask ourselves whether 
the words “which the city believes 
in” form a restrictive or a non-re- 
strictive clause. Is Meletus restricting 
“gods” to “the gods which the city 
believes in,” or is he talking of all 
the gods, with “which the city be- 
lieves in” added as a nice flourish? 
If he means that Socrates does not 
believe in the gods which Athens 
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worships but in other, new divinities, 
the statement is a sensible one, and 
to be argued on its merits. But if he 
means that Socrates does not believe 
in gods but in other, new divinities, 
he is talking nonsense, saying in ef- 
fect that Socrates does not believe in 
gods, but believes in gods. The argu- 
ment which Plato puts into Socrates’ 
mouth involves a logical entrapment 
of the prosecutor into taking the 
second position. Meletus is pushed 
into the assertion that Socrates is a 
complete atheist, and then, at some 
length, the gaps are plugged so that 
he cannot escape by maintaining that 
believing in new divinities is not 
the same as believing in gods. Then 
the trap is sprung. Meletus is shown 
to be maintaining that Socrates does 
not believe in gods, but does believe 
in gods. And what has been proved? 
Again, simply that Meletus is guilty 
of a logical inconsistency. 

And so the formal pisteis come to 
an end. But the Apology—or its 
main portion—is only a little past 
the half-way point. It seems to be 
characteristic of the Greek forensic 
oration that after the formal proofs 
are concluded the orator throws in 
somewhat miscellaneous matters. We 
might call them supplementary re- 
marks; the Greek term is parekbasis. 
Often the most interesting portions 
of a speech are to be found here, 
and I suspect that most readers would 
feel this to be true of the Apology. 

A supposed question is put by a 
supposed questioner, who wants to 
know whether Socrates is not 
ashamed to have engaged in action 
which would lead to the danger of 
execution. The answer is noble, that 
the question of the consequences is 
not important, but that the justice 
of the action is. And so confident is 
Socrates of the rightness of his way 
of life that he will continue in it 
even if the jurors offer him acquit- 
tal on condition that he stop his 
practice of interrogating the Athen- 
ian populace. At this point the seem- 
ingly casual insertion of the conten- 
tion that Socrates’ activities are actu- 
ally beneficial to the state leads to 
the unforgettable simile of the de- 
fendant as a gadfly serving to awake 
the slumbering Athenian state. Then 
comes another supposed objection, 
namely that it is unseemly for Soc- 
rates to have refrained from public 
life. The answer is two-fold: first, 
that his divine sign has forbidden 
him to engage in political activity, 
and, second, that such activity would 
have hindered the great service he 
has been rendering the state. As an 
illustration we get the memorable 
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pictures of his refusal to assent to 
the illegal en masse conviction of the 
generals after the battle of Ar- 
ginusae, and his non-compliance with 
the order of the Thirty to arrest 
one of their designated victims. 

One further point before the end 
of the parekbasis will indicate how 
something in form supplementary to 
the proofs may in reality be of more 
importance. | think that in reading 
the Greek orators we frequently ask 
ourselves why they do not get down 
to the kind of evidence or argument 
which we would think of in the first 
place. Why not have some witnesses 
to the facts rather than extended 
arguments, often of a fine-spun na- 
ture? At the end of our parekbasis 
we find something which appeals to 
the general reader as more convinc- 
ing than anything said previously. 
It regards the charge of corrupting 
the youth. There are many relatives 
of his former students in court, says 
Socrates. Meletus has brought none 
of them forward as _ witnesses to 
Socrates’ corrupting influence. Soc- 
rates challenges Meletus to bring for- 
ward any one of them if he can do 
so, and then asserts that no witness 
can be found to support the charge. 

So ends the main body of the 
proofs and of the supplementary 
remarks. There follows the conclud- 
ing portion, the epilogos. It is in this 
part of an oration, as well as in the 
prologos, that one looks for the use 
of topics. You will recall how Peri-- 
cles starts his funeral oration by 
saying that other speakers begin by 
praising the practice of having fu- 
neral orations, but that he thinks far 
otherwise. What Plato makes Socra- 
tes say is another instance. Most de- 
fendants, he asserts, bring forward 
their relatives in a sentimental appeal 
to the jurors. He, however, refuses 
to do any such thing. Why? Both 
because it is unseemly and because 
it is not right, or, to use Greek 
phraseology, it is not just. And this 
leads to still another common topic. 
It is the duty of the juror to render 
his decision according to the laws, 
to be swayed by no other considera- 
tion, and he has taken an oath to 
that effect. Sometimes these topics 
are elaborated at great length, but 
in the hands of a master a bare word 
or two will suffice. And it is only 
a word or two that Plato uses here 
in the mouth of Socrates. 

So we reach the end of the first 
part of the Apology, the one with 
which I am chiefly concerned. Of 
the remaining two parts, the first 
concerns the proposal of a penalty 
after the vote for conviction. The 
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second is the final farewell, first to 
those jurors who have voted against 
Socrates and then to those who have 
voted in his favor. Both continue the 
artistry with which Plato has begun. 

I return to the general reader. | 
sympathize with his impatience at 
the introduction of an _ excessive 
amount of extraneous material into 
his contemplation of Plato’s work. 
But | am sure that if he will con- 
sider the form with which this con- 
summate literary artist has been 
working, his appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the words before him 
will be enhanced considerably. This 
is not an unusual experience in the 
consideration of the works of ancient 
literature. 
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Experientia: A Modern Practice 
Book for ‘O° Level Latin. By Sid- 
ney Morris, B. A. London: George 
G. Harrap and Co., 1957. Pp. 96. 


Qs¢. 


The publishers explain that the 
term “O Level” refers to a_ public 
examination taken at about the age 
of 16 after 5 years of secondary edu- 
cation. The book consists of 30 test 
papers, presumably typical of the 
public examination. Each paper is 
divided into two parts. Part A_ is 
designed to test the student’s recall 
knowledge of grammatical forms. 
In paper 1-A, for example, we find, 
“Give the second person singular 
subjunctive of: possum, malo, abeo.” 
The paper also calls for the transla- 
tion into Latin of to isolated English 
sentences. Part B of each paper re- 
quires the translation into English of 
two “Unseens,” one in prose and the 
other in poetry. These “Unseens” 
average 13 lines in length and have 
been selected from Latin authors 
ranging all the way from Lucretius 
to “late” Latin, one of them as late 
as 1955. Some help on vocabulary is 
provided for each such passage. The 
student is also directed to scan two 
specified lines in each of the poetic 
passages. 

A teacher in an American school 
or college who is in search of sight 
passages would find this little book 
a good investment. A few teachers 
might wish to use some parts of the 
grammar and composition sections. 

Clark, Irwin and Company, 791 St. 
Clair Ave. W., Toronto 10, is the 
Canadian agent for the British pub- 
lisher. 


—W.L.C. 
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Apollonius Rhodius: Argonautica. 
With the Translation into English 
Prose by Edward P. Coleridge; 
with a Preface by Moses Hadas, and 
Illustrations by A. Tassos. New 
York: The Heritage Press, 1960. 
Pp. xvii plus 307. $6.00. 

This large and rather handsome 
volume contains the Greek text of 
the Argonautica of Apollonius of 
Rhodes on the even-numbered pages 
and the old Bohn Series translation 
on the odd-numbered ones, with oc- 
casional half-page or full-page il- 
lustrations in a style intended to be 
reminiscent of Greek vase paintings. 
The translation is pseudo-poetic 
(“ancle,” “astonied,” “fain”), and 
not always accurate. The Greek text 
too sometimes slips. Worse, the 
Greek lines are unnumbered, and the 
Greek and the English texts do not 
run parallel. There is usually some- 
thing drastically wrong with the 
Greek headings of the full-page il- 
lustrations, e.g., “O IASON KAI Ol 
ARGONAUTAI EPIBIBAZONTAI 
STEN ARGO.” The best thing 
about this edition is Professor Hadas’ 
brief introduction. 

Those who desire the Greek text 
should stick to the Loeb edition, 
whose translation, though also pre- 
tentious, is at least accurate. The 
only up-to-date English version is 
the Penguin one by E. V. Rieu (see 
Tue CrassicaL OutLook for Novem- 
ber, 1959, p. 20). 

—K.G. 


Sappho: A New Translation. By 
Mary Barnard. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1958. Pp. vii-x plus 1-114. 
$1.25. 

We have available, for the first 
time, a fairly attractive, inexpensive, 
paper-bound edition of approxi- 
mately half of the fragments of 
Sappho, the tenth Muse, translated 
into verse by Mary Barnard, whose 
own poetry has been published in 
many English and American periodi- 
cals. Until the advent of this volume, 
most of us have relied on the Loeb 
edition of Sappho by J. M. Edmonds 
for a translation of her “pitifully 
small remnants.” It is the Edmonds 
text, incidentally, which Miss Bar- 
nard used for her translations. 

Of the 191 fragments which Ed- 
monds has edited, Miss Barnard has 
chosen 100 for translation. All but 
two of these she has grouped into 
six parts, numbering the poems in 
order of appearance. This main sec- 
tion of the book is followed by one 
called “Notes,” which does hardly 
more than give the number of the 
fragment or poem as it appears in 
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Edmond’s edition. The two poems 
not included with the other 98 are 
used to preface the book. The first 
promises to “sing beautifully” and 
the second prays that silliness and 
sorrow take the reader “who finds 
fault.” 

“The sin,” says Miss Barnard, 
“which I have been most careful to 
avoid is that of spinning the frag- 
ment out ‘to make a poem.” Yet, 
she has to some extent sinned herself 
(though understandably, for, after 
all, she was working for the greatest 
part with fragments) by putting into 
the first line of each poem, “set off 
as titles, the supplementary phrases 
which are sometimes taken from the 
context in which the fragment was 
quoted, sometimes supplied (by the 
author) for the sake of elucidation, 
as a setting for the tiny fragment or 
as a conjecture to supply the sense 
of missing lines.” That is, Miss Bar- 
nard takes a fragment, Number 140 
for example, which literally trans- 
lated says “Leto and Niobe were 
very good friends,” and, by adding a 
first line which also serves as a title, 
produces this: 


Before they were mothers 


Leto and Niobe 
Had been the most 
Devoted of friends 


There is, by the way, as we can see 
from this one translation, a paucity 
of punctuation marks. The period 1s 
never used—except once, and then 
probably unintentionally. 

Despite the laudatory remarks on 
Miss Barnard’s translation in the 
foreword, written by Dudley Fitts, 
1 find nothing particularly superior 
or exciting about these new versions 
of Sappho. There is a monotonous 
sameness about the tone and even 
the appearance of most of the trans- 
lations. The absence of rhyme is, I 
think, unfortunate. Rhyme might 
have made these poems seem less 
fragmentary and _ certainly more 
memorable than they. are. As it is, 
one reads through the volume easily 
enough and painlessly enough, but 
when one is through he can scarcely 
remember a single line or phrase that 
he would care to recall. 

We are grateful to have so inex- 
pensively available a new translation 
of Sappho. Like most translations be- 
ing written today, it will be of some 
assistance to students studying the 
humanities. I still think, however, 
that the real. need today is not for 
more translations but for better 
translations. I feel that a poet should 
think it presumptuous on his part to 
publish a translation of even a single 
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poem unless it is superior to any that 
have been made before. 


—R.M. 


The Anger of Achilles: Homer’s 
lliad. Translated — by Robert 
Graves. Illustrations by Ronald 
Searle. New York: Doubleday & 


Company, 1959. Pp. 383. $4.95. 


If, as some say, the ancient epic is 
the precursor of the modern novel, 
and since today’s readers are more 
inclined to prose than verse, no 
other justification may be needed for 
a good prose translation of the /liad. 
Yet Robert Graves, always a stimu- 
lating though frequently a fanciful 
writer, defends his translation, which 
is in prose with verse interludes, 
with a theory that, like their Welsh 
counterparts, the ancient Greek 
story-tellers who preceded Homer 
entertained their audiences in prose 
mixed with verse. What concerns us 
here, however, is not the theory, 
but whether the translation succeeds, 
and to this question one can say 
resoundingly, “Yes.” 

The prose parts, which constitute 
about ninety per cent of the work, 
are excellent. They are wonderfully 
readable, interesting, and as _ fast- 
moving as the original. The language 
is modern (but “a little old-fash- 
ioned,” as Graves says, to suit “so 
primitive a_ setting”) and _ clear, 
avoiding both modern colloquial- 
isms and the archaisms or false sol- 
emnities that frequently mar_ trans- 
lations of ancient authors. As a result 
the language and the action are 
lively, natural, and effective. 

The verse passages do not succeed 
as well. Prose would have been more 
effective, but one suspects that 
Graves the poet, even without his 
theory, could not help but give way 
to verse on occasion when working 
this great poem into English prose. 
Thus such lyrical passages as ex- 
tended similes, prayers, dirges, divine 
messages are in verse. (Yet the de- 
scription of Achilles’ shield is in 
prose.) But the verse is never up to 
Graves’ best standard and rarely as 
good as his prose. Some of it is ef- 
fective, but much of it sounds like 
jingles or nursery rimes. 

A second factor that makes this 
translation different is Graves’ con- 
viction that Homer’s aim, _ besides 
entertainment, was subtle satire, both 
of the Achaean chiefs and through 
them of the later Dorian-descended 
ruling families, his patrons, as well 
as of the Olympian gods. (He even 
goes so far as to suggest that Homer 
and the Homeridae were devotees of 
the mysteries.) While Homer is not 
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as solemn as some of his translators 
have made him, this view is extreme 
and accords more with Graves’ liter- 
ary devotion to the cult of the 
Mother Goddess. However, the sa- 
tire is more present in his interest- 
ing introduction and in_ Ronald 
Searle’s fourteen marvelous drawings 
than in the translation itself, which 
is quite faithful to Homer. 

The drawings are a far cry from 
the cool classic line of the vase 
paintings or Flaxman’s  eighteenth- 
century imitations. For in_ harsh, 
black, vigorous, satiric line Searle 
gives us a plump, determined head- 
mistress of an Athene with awesome 
plumed hat, a bearlike Zeus fulmi- 
nating against his disobedient house- 
hold, a smug spiteful Hera patiently 
letting her husband blow off steam 
knowing that with a little make-up 
and Aphrodite’s girdle she can tame 
him. The mortal warriors look sav- 
age and dehumanized in their mask- 
like helmets. A most effective non- 
satiric drawing shows a thin and 
angular Priam, his eyes sunken and 
hollow with grief and age, a sup- 
pliant before Achilles. The pictures 
alone are worth the price of the 
book. 

But it is on the words, the transla- 
tion, that this book must be judged. 
And here Graves has done outstand- 
ingly well. This skillful novelist and 
artist in words gives the modern 
reader a Homer who lives. He had 
intended, he says, to restore Homer 
as entertainment, and he has suc- 
ceeded. 

—Samuel Lieberman 
Queens College, N. Y. 


The Life of Charlemagne. By Ein- 
hard. Translated by Samuel Epes 
Turner, with a foreword by Sid- 
ney Painter. (“Ann Arbor Paper- 
backs,” AA35.) Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan Press, 1960. 
Pp. 75. $1.25. 


The Ann Arbor Paperbacks are 
“reissues of works of enduring mer- 
it,” including such works as Helen 
Waddell’s The Desert Fathers, G. 
Lowes Dickinson’s The Greek View 
of Life, Thomas H. Huxley’s Man’s 
Place in Nature, John Donne’s De- 
votions, and Erasmus’ The Praise of 
Folly. Einhard’s Life of Charle- 
magne, “the first medieval biography 
of a lay figure,’ as Mr. Painter 
points out in his foreword, is cer- 
tainly a work of “enduring merit.” 
Written by one who both knew the 
great monarch intimately and was, 
despite his protestations, a skillful 
and cultured author, it is one of the 
masterpieces of the brief Carolingian 
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renaissance. This reissue, in an ex- 
cellent translation and an attractive 
format, with a good introduction, 
helpful notes, a genealogical table, 
and an almost perfect map, should 
not merely stimulate interest in its 
author but also help in redirecting 
the attention of Latin teachers to the 
abundance of fascinating and suitable 
reading material to be found in the 
vast literature of the Middle Ages. 

—K. G. 
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NOTA BENE 


Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamps, 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made oo to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the bank service charge. If you 
— defer payment, please pay within 30 
ays. 

rdering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, = (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). aterial ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
ganization, it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. Because of the increased cost of post- 
age and handling, please add 25c for an 
order totaling from $1.50 to $2.50; over $2.50, 
add 40c. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
items are urgently needed and add 25c for 
special-handling postage. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following seasonal materials: 


CHRISTMAS 
For a complete list of materials for 
Christmas see THe CrassicaL Out- 
Look for November, 1960. 


JANUARY 
Mimeographs 
589. A January program. Epiphany 
or Twelfth Night. 1o¢ 
zor.Christmas and the Epiphany: 
Their Pagan Antecedents. Repro- 
duced from Tue CrassicaL Out- 
LooK for December, 1941. 15¢ 
Article in Tue CiassicaL OuTLooK 
Verbal Magic in New Year’s Greet- 
ings. January, 1941. 15¢ 


FEBRUARY 

557. Suggestions for a program on 
February 22. 10¢ 

588. Cicero Walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at Midnight. A 
short play in English. 15¢ 
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606. Roamin’ with the Romans. A 
clever program for club, assem- 
bly, open house, or radio. 20¢ 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
Mimeographs 

. Suggestions for a Valentine’s Day 
program. 5¢ 

. Making of Latin valentines. 20¢ 
.A Valentine party by a Vergil 
class. 10¢ 

. The Loves of Jupiter. Directions 
for making hand puppets and a 
play for them. 10¢ 

.“Cupid and Psyche” in_ living 
pictures. 20¢ 

2. Cinderella. An easy Latin playlet 
in three scenes. 8 minutes. 20¢ 
. Pomona. A puppet or stage play. 
20¢ 

. Persephone. A puppet or stage 
play. 25¢ 


GENERAL GREETING CARDS 

. Postcards, ‘with the greeting 
“Ferias Laetas!” (“A Joyous 
Holiday”), are available. They 
may be used for any holiday sea- 
son of the year. The design, in 
green ink, is taken from Colum- 
bus’ drawing of one of his own 
ships. No envelopes. Can be sent 
through the mail for a three-cent 
stamp. 10 cards for 30¢. 

GD. This greeting card can be used 
for any occasion. It pictures Di- 
ana riding in her chariot and car- 
ries a good-luck wish in Latin. 
Designed by the late Genevieve 
Souther. Price with matching en- 
velopes, g¢; 12 for $1.00. 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following new materials: 


A ROMAN CALENDAR FOR 1961 

Prepared by the Service Bureau in 
a new format, this is a large wall 
calendar, 17x23 inches, employing the 
Roman method of indicating the 
days of each month. Important dates 
in Roman tradition and history are 
also indicated. $1.00. 


MIMEOGRAPH 

708. Arma Virique, a play in Latin, 
by Allen Saunders. Winner of 
the Latin essay contest con- 
ducted by the Classical Associa- 
tion of Virginia. 15¢ 


NAME TAG 

A new 3%x3% name tag, with the 
question “Quisnam es?” and the 
answer “Mihi nomen est.” Punched 
for pin or string. 3¢ each in quanti- 
ties of 10 or more. 


LATIN-ENGLISH DERIVATIVE DICTIONARY 

This 48-page pamphlet lists in al- 
phabetic order the 1362 Latin words 
which are the ultimate sources of the 
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approximately Latin-derived 
English words which an _ English- 
speaking person is most likely to en- 
counter. Compiled by Rudolph F. 
Schaeffer and edited by W. L. Carr. 
A “must” for every teacher of Latin 
at any level and a very valuable aid 
to any teacher of English who knows 
at least a little Latin. Order as 
Pamphlet 62. $1.00. 


10,000 


ITALIAN IS EASY IF YOU KNOW LATIN 

A new method for a quick reading 
knowledge of Italian, by way of 
charts and rules which show where 
Italian is different from Latin; all the 
rest is assumed as already known. 
For the final two weeks of a Latin 
course, to show the practical benefit 
of Latin. Also valuable for teachers 
and others who are going to Italy, as 
an aid in learning to understand, 
speak, and read Italian. By Raymond 
V. Schoder, S. J. 50¢ 


THE WHITE LATIN TES1 

The White Latin Test, formerly 
published by the World Book Com- 
pany, is now available from the Serv- 
ice Bureau. There are two forms, A 
and B, each of which consists of two 
parts. Part I is a multiple-choice test 
on vocabulary; Part II is a multiple- 
choice test on translating increasingly 
difficult Latin sentences into English. 
There is a scoring key for each form; 
one Manual of Directions is used for 
both forms. Prices: Form A or B, 
1o¢ each; Key for Form A or B, 5¢; 
Manual, 1s5¢. 


THE ROMAN ORIGINS OF OUR CALENDAR 
This booklet, prepared by Van L. 
Johnson, is designed to provide 
quickly and in one packet correct 
information about the Roman cal- 
endar. Recommended for courses in 
Latin, History, or Mythology. Con- 
tains a model for the construction of 

wall calendar for each month. 


FREE CLASSIFIED LISTS 

Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching ma- 
terial under any of the following 
topics: Caesar, Cicero, First Year 
Latin, For the Inexperienced Teach- 
er, Latin Clubs, Latin Games, Mis- 
cellaneous, Pictures (Rome and the 
Romans; Classical Mythology), Plays 
in English, Plays in Latin, Projects, 
Radio and Other Programs, Rome 
and the Romans, Special Days, Sup- 
plementary Reading in Latin and in 
English, Teaching Methods and 
Techniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil and Mythology, Word Study. 


PAMPHLET ON TEACHING METHODS 
P-61. Teaching Latin and Greek: 
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New Approaches. A summary of 
five presentations of panel mem- 
bers at the American Philolog- 
ical Association meeting in New 
York, December 29, 1959. Made 
available for distribution by the 
APA Committee on Educational 
Training and Trends. 10¢ 


VISUAL AIDS 

P-10. A Catalogue of Audio-Visual 
Aids. By William M. Seaman. 
The following general headings 
show the scope of the items in- 
cluded: Films, Film-Strips, Slides, 
Stereo Slides, Other Visual Ma- 
terials, Pictures, Maps and Charts, 
Models, Objects, Coins, Audio 
Materials. Included is a Direc- 
tory of Producers and Distribu- 
tors and a Bibliography. so¢ 


GUIDANCE PAMPHLET 

P-54. What about Latin? A guidance 
pamphlet prepared by a special 
committee of the American Phil- 
ological Association. Should be 
placed in the hands of every stu- 
dent adviser in our secondary 
schools. Price, 10¢; in quantities 
of 10 or more, each 5¢. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS IN ENGLISH 

B-LVI. The Teaching of Classical 
Subjects in English. Edited by 
Clarence A. Forbes. Contains ar- 
ticles on nine areas in which 
classical subjects are taught. $1.50. 


THE LATIN CLUB 

The eighth edition of The Latin 
Club, by Lillian B. Lawler. Order as 
Bulletin XII. $1.00. 


TEACHING FIRST-YEAR LATIN 

A hard-cover book of 280 pages 
prepared by a group of Ohio teach- 
ers and published by the Ohio Clas- 
sical Conference in 1938. $1.00. 


SPECIAL VOCABULARIES FOR VERGIL’S 
AENEID, BOOKS I AND II 

This popular pamphlet, prepared 
by C. F. Kuszynski, is again available. 
The Latin words are arranged in the 
order of first appearance in each of 
the two books. Order as Pamphlet 
15. 40¢ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GREEK MYTH 

Professor Helen H. Law’s popular 
Bibliography of Greek Myth in Eng- 
lish Poetry is now available in a 
revised and enlarged edition. It is a 
“must” for teachers of Classical 
Mythology, Comparative Literature, 
and English Literature as well as for 
teachers of Latin and Greek. Order 
as Bulletin XXVII. $1.00. 
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Our Third-of-a-Century Proven 
3-Point Latin Program 
To Help Stimulate 


Your Latin Instruction 


. APSL NATIONWIDE LATIN EXAMINATION 


All papers corrected BY US BY HAND 
(30th annual series this spring) 


2. NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 


Certificates available for students 
Charters available for schools 
(3lst year this school year) 


3. AUXILIUM LATINUM 


National Classroom Latin Magazine 
(33rd Volume this school year) 


Information obtainable from: 
Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor 
AUXILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE 
P.O.B. 501 Elizabeth, New Jersey 








A 
MAJOR 
REVISION 
OF A 
STANDARD 
WORK 


CASSELL’S 
NEW LATIN 
DICTIONARY 


LATIN ENGLISH ° ENGLISH LATIN 
Revised by D. P. Simpson, M. A. (Eton College) 
Plain, $7.00; Thumb-indexed, $7.75 


Available to Teachers on Approval 


Funk & Wagnalls ‘3 % 24> $"3" 








REVIEW LATIN 
GRAMMAR 


A New Review of Basic Syntax for 
the Second Year 


This book contains 20 lessons, each 
lesson composed of one page of 
grammatical explanation followed 
by one page of sentence exercises. 
There are over 700 English-Latin 
sentences for oral or written use 
and a group of passages in con- 
nected English prose for review 
purposes. Rules are concisely stated, 
many times in diagram form. The 
book provides adequate grammati- 
cal material for the entire second 
year. 


With vocabulary Price $1.25 postpaid 


JOHN K. COLBY 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 











JUST PUBLISHED 


TENUIS MUSA 


A collection of modern Latin Verse 
by 


VAN L. JOHNSON 


Original poems, songs, translations 


for the Latin classroom: 


Ted Williams, Sputnik, Jumbo, Scrooge 
and Paul Revere are all there. 


Order at $1.00 per copy postpaid 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY STORE 
MEDFORD 55, MASS. 












































